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‘UNEMPLOYMENT RATE FOR BLACK WORKERS 
SHOWS LITTLE CHANGE OVER MONTH 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for black workers in December, at 
20.8 percent, showed little change over the previous month's rate of 20.2 percent, 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 


The rate for white workers in December was 9.7 percent. 


Among black workers, the rate for adult men was 20.5 percent; for adult women, 
16.5 and for youth 49.5 percent. 


Among white workers, adult men had an unemployment rate of 9.2 percent, adult 
women, 8.1 percent and youth, 21.6 percent. 


The Labor Department reported that the overall employment situation changed 
little from November to December. The nation's jobless rate was 10.8 percent in 
December; the rate in November was 10.7 percent, as revised. 


Total employment=-as measured by the monthly survey of households--was 99.1 million, about 
the same as in October and November. Nonfarm payroll employment--as measured by the monthly 
survey of establishments--fell by 165,000 to 88.5 million. While there was a decline in 
manufacturing employment, it was the smallest in more than a year. 


Unemployment 


Both the number of unemployed persons, at 12.0 million, and the unemployment rate, at 10.8 
percent in December, were about unchanged from November, after seasonal adjustment. Similarily, 
jobless rates for the major demographic groups--adult men (10.1 percent), adult women (9.2 
percent), teenagers (24.5 percent), white workers (9.7 percent), black workers (20.8 percent), 
and Hispanics (15.3 percent)--were little changed over the month. Joblessness among the major 
occupational and industry groups also remained near November levels. However, since the July 
1981 pre-recession low, the unemployment rates for all of these groups have risen substantially. 


The number of unempioyed persons seeking work for 27 weeks or longer continued to increase 
and in December accounted for more than one-fifth of the jobless total. The mean duration of 
unemployment rose to a _ post-World War II high of 18.0 weeks over the month, while the median 
duration of unemployment, at 10.1 weeks, was about unchanged. 


Total Employment and the Labor Force 


Total employment was unchanged ir ~~-ember at 99.1 million, seasonally adjusted. Since the 
beginning of the recession, empivyment has dropped by 1.7 million, with adult men and teenagers 
accounting for the decline. The proportion of the population employed, at 56.5 percent in 
December, has declined by 1.9 percentage points over the same period. 


The civilian labor force totaled 111.1 million in December, seasonally adjusted. Since 
December 1981, the labor force has increased by 1.9 million, with adult women accounting for the 


largest share of the increase--].3 million. Over the same period, the labor force of adult men 
increased by 280,000, while that of teenagers dropped by 260,000. ° 


Discouraged Workers 


The number of discouraged workers (persons who report that they want to work but are not 
looking for jobs because they believe they could not find any) rose for the sixth consecutive 
quarter, reaching 1.8 million in the fourth quarter of 1982. Increases occurred among both 
women and men. Three-fourths of all discouraged workers were not looking for work because of 
job-market factors. 
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Industry Payroli Employment 


Nonagricultural peyroll employment declined by 165,000 in December to 88.5 million, 
seasonally adjusted. Since the recession began, decreases in manufacturing have dominated the 
overall employment reduction. In December, however, comparatively little of the drop took place 


this industry (50,''. ° ichinm sureble goois, 3 Loose i ooYinary§= metal nonelectrical 


machinery, and electricai ind electrenic equipment were vi Pte a 
in the transportation equipment induetry. With cne excepticn of deciines in the food and 
rparel industries, there were tew changes in nondutrables. Emplcyment in mining and 


, 
large eatent by an increase 


censtruction continued to drop, 


In the service-producing sector, an increase in retail sales employment during the December 
holiday buying period was less than expected for this time of the year; thus, after seasonal 
adjustment, the number of jobs in retail trade was dcwn by about 65,000. Employment losses 
continued in wholesale trade. Elsewhere in the sector, there was a small over-the-month 
increase in the number of jobs in finance, insurance, and real estate, while employment held 
about steady in transportation and public utilities, services, and government. 


Hours of Work 


Little change was registered in the average workweek of production or nonsupervisory workers 
on. private nonfarm payroils. At 34.6 hours in December, the average workweek was 0.1 hour 


shorter than in the previous month. Since July 198i, the workweek has zclined by 0.7 hour. 
Both the factory workweek and overtime hours were unchanged in December at 38.9 and 2.3 hours, 


respectively. 


The index of aggregate weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private 
nonfarm payrolls was down 0.7 percent in December to 101.8 (1977=100). The manufacturing index, 
at 83.0 in December, fell 0.4 percent over the month and was 16.8 percent lower than in July 


1981. 
Hourly and Weekly Earnings 


Average hourly earnings increased by 0.6 percent in December, and average weekly earnings 
were up 0.4 percent, seasonally adjusted. Before adjustment for seasonality, average hourly 
earnings of $7.82 were up 2 cents over the month and 37 cents over the year. Average weekly 
earnings, at $272.14, rose $1.48 over the month and $9.90 from a year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) was 151.9 (1977=100) in December, seasonally adjusted, 0.6 
srcent higher than in November. For the 12 months ended in December, the increase (before 
seasonal adjustment) was 5.9 percent. The HEI exciudes the effects of two types of changes 
unrelated to underlying wage rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and 
iucerindustry employment shifts. In dollars of constant purchasing power, the HEI increased 1.0 
percent during the 12-month period ended in November. 
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OSHA FINDS ARSENIC EXPOSURE LIMIT 
SIGNIFICANTLY LOWERS RISK OF WORKER HEALTH 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration affirmed its preliminary finding that reducing workplace exposures 
to inorganic arsenic from an eight-hour time weighted average of 500 micrograms per 
cubic meter of air (500 ug/m?) to 10 ug/m> reduces the risk of lung cancer by about 
98%. 


"The three assessments we reviewed initially, plus six additional risk 
assessments submitted to the agency during rulemaking, generally agree that OSHA's 
10 ug/m” standard substantially reduces the risk of lung cancer for workers 
exposed to inorganic arsenic," Assistant Secretary of Labor Thorne G. Auchter 
said in announcing the agency's finding. 


"Our evaluation suggests that this standard will save more than 25 lives per 


t 


year," Auchter said. 


"In addition, substantial efforts have already been made by OSHA, the most 
affected smelter companies and the United Steelworkers of America to protect 
employees," he added. "In order to bring needed protection to employees without 
unnecessary delays and to maintain the competitiveness of the smelter industry, 
I proposed a cooperative technical assessment of the most affected facilities by 
OSHA, the Steelworkers and the smelters," he said. 


"My proposal was accepted, and as a result of our mutual assessment, we have 
signed agreements with the companies and the Steelworkers which protect workers at 
five ASARCO smelters and at the same time have reduced anticipated compliance 
costs by more than $96 million," Auchter added. 


A risk assessment is a scientific attempt to predict the degree of risk 
associated with a specific level of exposure to a health hazard. The three risk 
assessments OSHA initially evaluated were performed by Dr. Kenneth Chu of the 
National Cancer Institute; Clement Associates, Inc., a scientific contractor in 
Washington, D.C.; and the Carcinogen Assessment Group of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 


All three were based on epidemiological (human) data from studies at two 
smelters and one chemical plant. Each assessment determined that a linear 
statistical model in which the dose is proportional to the response best."fit" 
the data and should be used to predict worker health risk at the 10 ug/m” exposure 
level. 
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OSHA's best estimate suggests that about 400 workers per 1000 could expect to 
die of lung cancer as a result of a lifetime of workplace exposure to arsenic at 
the old 500 ug/m limit The new standard which requires the lowest feasible 
exposure limit--10 ug/m'--is estimated to reduce the excess risk of lung cancer 
death per 1000 workers to below 8. 


OSHA first proposed a new inorganic arsenic,standard in 1975 and promulgated 
the final standard in 1978 which set the 10 ug/m level as an economically and: 
technologically achievable limit. However, the standard was challenged in the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. In 1980, the U.S. Supreme Court found in 
its decision on the agency's benzene standard that OSHA must demonstrate that the 
health hazard it plans to regulate poses a significant risk to workers and that an 
OSHA standard will substantially reduce that risk. Subsequently, the Ninth Circuit 
remanded the arsenic standard to OSHA for such an evaluation of risk. 


Today's determination is the first formal finding of “significant risk" 
since the risk requirement was established by the benzene decision, OSHA 
published a preliminary finding affirming the need for the 10 ug/m standard on 
April 9, 1982. Public comments were requested and an informal hearing held July 
13, 1982, in Washington. Most new data and views submitted supported OSHA's 
evaluation of risk. 


The agency intends to submit its findings to the court shortly. Publication 
of the agency's supplemental statement of reasons for its final rule, discussing 
the risk assessments the agency evaluated and public comments regarding health 
risk to workers exposed to inorganic arsenic, WaSscheduled to appear in the 
Jan. 14 Federal Register. 


+ # # 
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MSHA ANNOUNCES DRAFT CHANGES IN FIRE PREVENTION STANDARDS 
FOR METAL AND NONMETAL MINING 


WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department's Mine Safety and Health Administration (MSHA) 
has prepared a "preproposal" draft of possible revisions of its standards for fire 
prevention and control at metal and nonmetal mines, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Ford B. Ford announced. 


The draft revisions would affect some 216,500 workers at the Nation's 
approximately 14,800 noncoal mining and milling operations. 


"This preproposal draft represents an important step in our comprehensive 
regulatory reform effort. Our aim is to shape a body of standards that is 
concise, effective, up-to-date with current technology, and easy to understand," 
Ford said. "Improvements such as these can result in better compliance with the 
regulations, and that, in turn, means safer, healthier mining." 


In its draft revision of the fire prevention standards, MSHA is proposing a 
new organizational format that regroups and re-indexes the regulations. 
Standards now codified in three separate parts (for open pit mines, underground 
mines, and sand and gravel operations) of the Code of Federal Regulations would 
be combined in a new Part 58 covering all noncoal mining. This consolidation 
would eliminate the repetition of many identical standards, while the inclusion 
of special designations would ensure that the requirements are correctly applied 
to the appropriate types of mining operations. 


In addition to the new organizational format, the draft revisions feature a 
number of other proposed changes, including: 


--replacement of National Fire Protection Association standards for flammable 
liquid storage, which are incorporated by reference in the current rules, 
with performance-oriented standards; 


--requirement for fire extinguishers on self-propelled equipment only where 
hazards to workers are present; 


- 


--provision to allow operators of cartain mines to substitute mechanical 
ventilation reversal or other alternative protections in place of fire 
control doors for preventing the spread of smoke or gas in the event of a 
fire; and 


--establishment of a plan-approval standard to allow underground retorting in 
oi] shale mines. Because current regulations prohibit building fires 
underground, mine operators in the developing oi] shale industry wno wish 
to use the underground retorting technique must now go tnrouin a tiie- 
consuming variance process with MSHA. 
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The standards in-the preproposal draft comprise one of eight priority 
sections of the regulations for metal and nonmetal mining currently unger 
comprehensive review by MSHA. The review began March 25, 1980, when the 
agency published a notice in the Federal Register to solicit comments from 
interested parties on possible revisions in the standards. After comments 
were received, a second notice detailing the eight priority areas was 
published in November 1981. This announcement was followed by public 
conferences held throughout the country in spring 1982. The draft revisions 
reflect the comments received and the work of MSHA's own headquarters and 


field specialists. 


In a Federal Register notice published Dec. 28, 1982, MSHA requested comment 
on the sustance and reorganized format of the preproposal draft, and any information 
on the economic impact or other comments that the public wished to submit. 


Copies of the preproposal draft have been mailed to persons and organi- 
zations known to be interested, and others may obtain copies from: 
Patricia W. Silvey, Acting Director, Office of Standards, Regulations, and 
Variances, MSHA, 4015 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, VA 22203. 

Telephone: (703)235-1910. 
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PRELIMINARY DATA SHOW SHARP REDUCTION 
IN MINE FATALITIES FOR 1982 


WASHINGTON -- Preliminary data for 1982 show sharp reductions in the number of 
accidental deaths in both coal and noncoal mining in the United States, the Labor 
Department's Mine Safety and Health Administration (MSHA) announced. 


The number of fatal accidents in coal mining decreased to 122, down 31 from 
the previous year's total. Preliminary 1982 data indicate that 83 coal miners 
died in accidents at underground coal mines and that 39 were killed at surface 
coal mines or surface facilities. 


In the metal and nonmetal (noncoal) mining industries, 50 deaths were re- 
ported, although MSHA's data on fatalities at these operations are not directly 
comparable to the previous years' totals. Because a "rider" on the continuing 
resolution passed by the Congress to provide funding to MSHA during over six: 
months of 1982 prohibited the agency from enforcing its regulations at certain 
surface noncoal mining operations, the operators in the attected industries were 
not required to report injuries to MSHA during that period. 


In addition to the 50 deaths at metal and nonmetal mines reported to MSHA, 
Labor Department sources indicate that another 17 fatalities occurred at mines 
in the exempted industries during 1982 while the continuing resolution's 
prohibitions were in effect. There were 84 fatal accidents at metal and 
nonmetal mining operations in 1981. 


"Any reduction in the number of fatal injuries is a positive sign, and we 
at MSHA fine these sharp decreases truly encouraging," said Ford B. Ford, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Mine Safety and Health. "I know that an 
increasingly cooperative spirit and improved safety awareness on the part of 
everyone--the mine operators, miners, and state and federal mine safety agencies-- 
must be given significant credit for these reductions. 


"If we continue to work together, I'm sure we will witness even more 
dramatic improvements in future years, "Ford said. 


At coal mines, the leading cause of death was roof falls, which were res- 
ponsible for 49 coal mine deaths last year, followed by injuries involving 
haulage vehicles, which killed 28, and machinery-related accidents,which 
resulted in 14 fatalities. 


In metal and nonmetal mining, the leading fatal injury cause was powered 
haulage, with 12 deaths, followed by machinery, with seven and roof falls, 
with six. The metal mining industry accounted for 21 fatalities, while 
nonmetal mines, stone mines, and sand and gravel pits had 15, nine and five 
deaths, respectively. 


Information for 1982 on fatal accident incidence rates--the actual 
measure of the number of injuries per hours worked--as well as nonfatal 
mining injuries, employee-hours, and production, will be available in 
the coming months after MSHA receives and compiles reports for the final 
quarter of last year submitted by the mine operators. The agency cautions 
that the data announced today are preliminary and that final statistics 
available later may vary slightly from the preliminary totals. 


# # # 
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MSHA EXTENDS TIME FOR PUBLIC COMMENT 
ON PROPOSED WIRE ROPE SAFETY STANDARD 


WASHINGTON -- On Nov. 16, 1982, the U.S. Department of Labor's Mine Safety 
and Health Administration (MSHA) published a proposed rule to update and clarify 
the existing safety standard for the selection, use, examination and retirement 
of wire ropes used in some mining applications. 


In response to requests from the mining community, the agency has extended 
the closing date for submission of written comments on the proposal from Jan. 17 
to Feb. 18, 1983. 


Ford B. Ford, assistant secretary of labor for mine safety and health, has 
encouraged all members of the mining community who would be affected by the 
proposed rule to submit comments by the new date. The change in the standard 
has been proposed to improve the existing wire rope rule which is designed to 
eliminate potential hazards of weakened rope which could result in miners' 
deaths or serious injuries. 


The proposed standard would apply only to those wire ropes used to hoist 
personnel or to handle loads in shafts where people may be endangered by the 
load lifted. 


MSHA does not intend to apply the proposed standard to draglines, to 
elevators equipped with governor ropes, or to cranes used to lift materials, 
other than cranes used in shaft and slope sinking operations where people work 
below the loads liftea. Because some mine operators use cranes to hoist 
personnel in applications other than shaft and slope sinking, however, the 
agency is asking for further comment from both manufacturers and users on the 
appropriateness of the proposed rule to wire rope used on cranes to hoist 
people. 


Comments should be submitted to: Patricia W. Silvey, acting director, 
Office of Standards, Regulations and Variances, Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration, Room 631, 4015 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, Va. 22203, or telephone (703) 
235-1910 for further information. 


MSHA has received requests for public hearings in this rulemaking and wil! 
publish a notice of public hearings in the Federal Register at the close of the 
comment period. The notice will include a schedule of hearings and list the 
major issues on the proposed rule addressed by the written comments received. 


# # # 
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EMPLOYERS REMINDED OF OSHA FEBRUARY POSTING REQUIREMENT 


WASHINGTON -- Most employers with 11 or more employees are reminded by the 
U.S. Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health Administration to post 
from February 1 to March 1 the total number of job-related injuries and illnesses 
that occurred during 1982. 


To fulfill the requirement, employers need to post the last page or 
righthand portion of the OSHA Form 200, "Log and Summary of Occupational Injuries 
and Illnesses." The form must be posted in areas where notices to employees are 
customarily posted. 


The OSHA Form 200 includes information on the type of injury or illness, the 
extent, and outcome. This information serves several functions in carrying out 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act: (1) aids compliance safety and health 
officers in conducting inspections and investigations; (2) provides a basis for a 
statistical program which produces reliable injury and illness incidence rates; 
and (3) aids employers and employees in identifying factors that cause injuries 
and illnesses in the workplace. 


Establishments having no injuries and illnesses during 1982 should enter 
zeros on the total line and post the form. The person responsible for preparing 
the annual summary must certify that the totals are correct and sign the form. 


Firms must also notify employees who move from worksite to worksite, such as 
construction workers and employees who do not report to any fixed establishment 
on a regular basis. Employers must give a copy of the summary to any of these 
employees who are on the payroll during February. 


Employers with 10 or fewer employees are exempt from federal OSHA injury and 
illness recordkeeping and posting requirements. Beginning Jan. 1, 1983, 
employers in certain statistically safe industry groups are also exempt. 

Exempted industries are designated by their Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) as follows; retail trades (SIC's 52-59, except 52, 53, 54); finance, 
insurance and real estate (SIC's 60-67); and service industries (SIC's 70-89, 
except 70, 75, 76, 79, and 80). A notice describing in detail which industries 
are exempt was published in the Federal Register Dec. 28, 1982. 


_Exempted employers remain eligible for selection by the Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to participate in an annual statistical survey. Al] 
employers covered by OSHA must continue to comply with pertinent safety and 
health standards and must report within 48 hours to the nearest agency office al] 


accidents which result in one or more fatalities or in the hospitalization of 
five or more employees. 


Copies of the OSHA Form 200 are available from the OSHA Publications Office, 
Third St. and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20210, telephone: (202) 
523-6138. 
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MINE SAFETY ASSOCIATION PROMOTES VOLUNTARISM 


WASHINGTON -- A half-century-old mine safety association is spearheading a 
new spirit of voluntarism in the nation's mining communities. 


Since it was established in 1926 to help prevent mine death and injuries, 
the voluntary Holmes Safety Association has served the mining industry well in 
its safety and health advisory and support role. 


Under the direction of Assistant Secretary of Labor for Mine Safety and 
Health Ford B. Ford, officials of the Mine Safety and Health Administration 
(MSHA) have given a high priority to expansion of Holmes Safety Association 
activities on behalf of America's miners. MSHA district managers have placed 
emphasis on assisting the development of new chapters and regional councils. 


The effort appears to be paying off. During the past year, hundreds of new 
chapters made up of representatives of industry, labor, the academic community, 
state and federal agencies and other interested persons have been formed through- 
out the nation. Dozens of councils are in the planning stages. 


Association chapters, the smallest though most important units, often are 
composed of employees of a single mining operation. District councils are made 
up of several chapters. Above these units are state councils and a national 
council. 


Ford's emphasis on encouraging the increased use of association chapters, 
whose members are familiar with local mining conditions, to help reduce mine 
deaths and injuries arises from belief that the safety and health of miners is a 
responsibility that must be shared by industry, labor and government. 


"The strength of the Holmes Safety Association lies in its voluntary 
nature," Ford said of the MSHA-sponsored organization. 


"A strong voluntary safety association can bring mining community members 
together in a cooperative spirit to share their views on how to solve local 
safety and health problems. Association chapters, past and present, have helped 
and are helping miners and mine managements to identify and solve these problems 
themselves." 


The Holmes Safety Association was spun off from the original organization, 
the Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association, which continued to function as an 
award-presenting body. Both organizations were named for a remarkable man who 
lobbied Congress to create the Bureau of Mines after a series of turn-of-the- 
century mine disasters. He became the first director of the new bureau in 1910. 
Holmes subsequently was credited with successfully directing federal efforts to 
vastly improve mine safety and health technology and mine rescue capabilities. 





‘ 
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Ford's appeal to the mining community to aid in strengthening the Holmes 
Safety Association. and to support other cooperative mine programs, has produced 
good results in a number of areas. During the past year, for example, more than 
150 Holmes chapters and 6 new councils have been created in the Appalachian coal 
mining country with more being planned. There now are about 2,119 chapters 
nationwide. The association publishes and distributes to chapters a monthly 
publication called the "Bulletin" which includes seasonal safety topics and 
membership information. Safety and health programs conducted by chapters 
continue to increase, and the association recently initiated a program to make 
greater use of injury case histories in its accident prevention efforts. 


John J. Banovic, president of the Walter W. Kessler Holmes Safety Association 
district council, believes the association serves a special purpose. "It's an 
opportunity for the salaried worker to step away from his job and get a different 
perception of problems across the industry," he said. "When people from various 
chapters talk about accidents at their mines, they get a perception of problems 
and recognize the similarity of problems we all face." 


The Holmes Safety Association now serves as both a catalyst.and clearing 
house for ideas in bringing grass-roots safety and health programs and activities 
to the mining community. 


"I know that the voluntary Holmes Safety Association can and will be able 
to do still more to spread the gospel that a safe mine is a productive mine," 
Assistant Secretary Ford said recently, “and the payoff will be in miners’ lives 
saved and in mine injuries and illnesses prevented from occurring." 


# # # 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Massachusetts adopted the first state minimum wage act for women and minors 
in 1912, according to “Important Events in American Labor History," a publication 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 


In 1941, the UAW (CIO) won recognition at Ford Motor Co. after a 10-day 
strike. The union and the company signed a union-shop agreement--the first 
with a major automobile manufacturer, according to "Important Events in American 
Labor History, 1778-1978," a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 


In 1962, the first machinery created to promote unionization and collective 
bargaining in the federal government was established by Executive Order 10988 
issued by President John Kennedy, according to “Labor Firsts in America," 
published by the U.S. Labor Department. 


# # # 


In 1941, the first federal activity to promote fair employment practices 
was the Fair Practice Commission, which sought to eliminate discrimination in 
hiring in the defense industry, according to “Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. 
Department of Labor publication. 


# # # 








